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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sornta was in tears when her ‘aunt 
and cousin returned to the parlour ; and 
so violently agitated by a variety of sen- 
sations, as to induce an apprehension of 
her fainting. Supported, however, by 
the blissful consciousness of having per- 
formed her duty, she became gradually 
more composed ; and finally evinced a 
degree of placid cheerfulness to which 
the whole morning had seen her a stran- 
ger. The approbation of her aunt, and 
the affectionate solicitude of her now 
sympathising cousin, contributed not a 
little to render her satisfied with herself, 
and grateful to them. 

Before tea was introduced, this little 
groupe was joined by several female ac- 
' quaintances, whose lively conversation 
proved an agreeable antidote to any sigh 
begetting reflections which might have 
intruded. The party separated at an 
early hour, when Sophia retired to her 
pillow, where a tranquil slumber stole 
over her wearied senses, which was only 
interrupted by the bright beams of the 
rising sun darting into her chamber. 

While seated at the breakfast table, a 
porter knocked at the door, and deliver- 
ed a letter addressed to Mrs. Percival, 
who, after giving it a hasty perusal, hand- 
ed it to her niece, with a smile which 
quieted the rising palpitation of her 
bosom. It was from Woodville, and the 
following is a copy of its contents : 








“ Thursday Morning, 8 o'clock. 
‘DEAR MADAM, 

‘“‘ Convinced, at length, by sober 
reason and cool reflection, that it would 
be madness any longer to nourish the 
sweet delusive hope which has for years 
glowed in this bosom, I am determined 
to assume a virtue which I feel that I do 
not yet possess, but to which habit and 
time may possibly render me familiar. 
From this moment I shall look on your 
lovely niece as the wife of another—as 
the wife of my friend; and will endea- 
vour to bear it constantly in remem- 
brance, that it would be impious to har- 
bour a sentiment of a more tender na- 
ture. 

‘‘ But though her affections and faith 
are pledged, alas! to another, may I not, 
without sinning, still hope for a share of 
her invaluable friendship—for a place in 
that sisterly esteem of which her pure and 
gentle bosom is so happily susceptible ? 
Plead for me, dear madam, I conjure you. 
I cannot, must not, resign the felicitous 
privilege to which every deserving man 
is entitled. Let her consider me as a 
brother, and I swear, by my every hope 
of happiness, that I will never, by an 
action, word, or even a look, violate the 
strictest punctilios of that sacred charac- 
ter. 

‘* Plead to her for me, my dear madam, 
for { dare not plead for myself. I have 
sinned too deeply to presume to approach 
her without a mediator. My impetuous 
passions have hurried me into follies for 
which I shall always hate myself. I 
brutally wounded her gentle spirit by a 
letter of reproaches, presumption, and 
madness ; and | yesterday consummated 
my career of insanity by a verbal repe- 
tition of the offence. Plead for me, I 
intreat you, that I may be forgiven, be 
blest once more with her friendship ; 
and, at the same time, be restored to the 
new prospect of felicity which has just 
been opened to my view in the society 
of yourself and amiable daughter.. 

** Unless I am forbidden by a special 
message, I shall flatter myself that I am 
hereafter to be a welcome intruder in 
your domestic circle, when I hope, by 








ithe strict propriety of my conduct, te 


atone for follies and errors that are past. 
If your door continues open to me, and 
if, through your kindness, I am received 
as if past events were totally obliterated 
from the memory, you will command the 
eternal gratitude of, 
** Dear madam, 
‘** Your respectful and 
‘*¢ Contrite petitioner, 


« §. WOODVILLE. 
Widow S. Percival.” 


After the foregoing epistle had been 
attentively perused, by Sophia and her 
cousin, Mrs. Percival requested her niece 
to decide upon the fate of the writer’s 
petition. 

‘‘ Decide for me, my dear aunt,” re- 
plied Sophia. ‘“ You are acquainted 
with all the circumstances, and can best 
determine on what course I ought to 
pursue. I wish he were, indeed, my 
brother. Could! be certain that he was 
sincere in his resolution” 

‘* To be sure he is,” interrupted Se- 
lina. ‘* Has he not seen me and admired 
my paintings ? and does he not write 
here about the happiness he anticipates 
in the society of mamma’s amiable daugh- 
ter ? How can you entertain a doubt of 
his sincerity ? Permit him to visit his 
dear sister, and if 1 don’t cozen him of his 
heart, let no one hereafter give me cre- 
dit for either wit or beauty.” 

After considerable conversation, which 
was, as usual, agreeably diversified by 
the unreflecting volatility of Selina, it 
was finally concluded to tolerate the 
visits of Woodville, so long as he con- 
fined himself within the limits prescribed 
by propriety, as delineated in his own 
letter. The young ladies then prepared 
for a shopping excursion, as the day 
promised to be unusually pleasant for 


the seasen. 
[ To be continued. ] 


A person that breaks an engagement, 
seldom reflects on the inconveniences 
that he causes ; he may be compared to 
a stone thrown into a pool, which dis- 





\turbs circle after circle, till the whole 


surface is discomposed. 
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BOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
SCIENCE AND VIRTUE. 

The ability and aptitude of the human 


mind, to advance in knowledge, and to} 


improve in moral beauty, indicates the 
intention of Heaven, in bestowing so 10- 
valuable a gift. shay 

Its tendency toward perfection is slow 


and progressive. 


ture, the capacity of its powers, and the 
rapidity of its operations, are subjects 
not less interesting than important: 1n- 
teresting, a8 they swell the heart-with 
those emotions which can result only 
from the contemplation,of what is stri- 
king and sublime ; important, not only 
from their intimate connection with va- 
rious departments of science, but from 
their being constituent parts of that phi- 
losophy which regulates the essential 
occurrences of life. 

When we turn our attention to the 
pure intellect, freed from the cumbran- 
ces of mortality, and existing in the ab- 
stract—when we consider the activity of 
its nature, the boundless extent of its 
empire, and its increasing vigour—when 
we observe how incomprehensible its 
essence, and with what ineonceivable ra- 
pidity it darts from object to object, irra- 
diating obscurity, and accumulating in 
every step of its progress, we are lost in 
astonishment. 

From the genuine philosopher and ad- 
mirer of nature, who makes an easy 
transition from nature’s works to nature’s 
God, the involuntary emotions of grati- 
tude and love rise in sacred homage.. 
Science, ‘the object of intellect, is the 
theatre of human greatness. Pursuing 
its flowery paths, man may well be said 
to be approaching the summit of human 
felicity and human perfection. The ob- 
ject of science is truth. In the contem- 
plation of truth, consists genuine felicity, 


Its wonderful and complicated struc-|}of rade uncultivated nature, would ex- 






“perfection of our natures. 
is truth! How congenial 









prevail. It 


** It is omnipotent, and will. pr 
forces its way with the fire, and with the 


_ precision of the morning sunbeam.” But 


contrast its winning charms with the 
blighted form of error. Truth, of celes- 


tial birth, is a sure and faithful guide, 
Error, excited by the agency of discor- 


and, in the enjoyment of genuine felicity, | 


‘iiseparably connected. 


dent passions. leads to the shades below, 
from whence it has its origin. 

Devested of science, of knowledge, of 
truth, the huma% mind, 


As barks on waves of ocean toss'd, 
Their compass gone, their rudder lost,” 


borne on the wings of tempestuous pas- 
sion, sinks into cruelty, extravagance, 
and error. Take away knowledge, and 
the fierceness of the tiger, the savageness 


hibit their terrors. Men, degenerating 
into brutes, their race would become ex- 
tinct, the world a desert. But, to the 
inquisitive mind, nature opens her 
volume, and reveals her mysteries. The 
wonders of her productions never fatigue 
with satiety, nor does the limited sphere 
of our intellectual capacities ever disap- 
point those expectations which an eager 
curiosity may have led us to form. 

By imagination, we can dwell on the 
beauties of every fascinating form, ‘‘ we 
can traverse those regions of unhmited 
space, where other stars twinkle on the 
mantle of night, and other suns light up | 
the blushes of the morning.”’ We de- 
light in the wanderings and scenes of 
\fiction, but its pleasures, like the phan- 
toms which caused them, though exqui- 
site, are airy and transient. But dif- 
ferent is our delight, in exploring the 
mazes of science—different the plea- 
|sures which attend the development of 
its object. Yet, without virtue, the de- 
| ficiencies which are found in science, and 
which arise in consequence of the limit- 
ed capacity of our powers, would occa- 
sion a defect in the completion of our 
felicity. Without science, or knowledge, 
not half the pleasures in which we were 
formed to participate, not half the perfec- 
tion which we were designed to attain, 
can ever be realized or enjoyed. With- 
out virtue, those sublime and immutable 
truths which it is the aim of the pure 
intellect to develope, would only dazzle 
and confound our view. To exalt, then, 
the human mind to the summit of its per- 
fection, science and virtue should be in- 
Virtue never 
found a fairer temple than science, beau- 
ty never veiled a more lovely sanctuary. 
Science should be the light of every 
eye ; virtue, the charm of every heart. 
Science, “like the diamond of the morn- 
ing on the mountain’s floweret,” gives 


i 
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ductions. The graces of the mind, the 
attractions of the eye, and the charms of 
fortune, never appear so amiable and 
lovely, as when founded in science and 
virtue. These two principles combined, 
form a basis, on which may be reared, 
with safety, every mental quality, and 
every heavenly accomplishment. They 
give grace and government to genius, re- 
strain vice, ornament society, and lead 
to glory. The human mind, endowed 
with these two heavenly principles, 
shows itself in excellence, the emblem of 
its great original. It should ever be the 
law of science, the rule which should 
regulate it in every procedure of its ad- 
vancement. Virtue, which consists, as 
much as in any thing else, in the love and 
practice of truth, is as necessary an ingre- 
dient, in a disposition to advance to the 
attainment of the object of all scientific 
researches, as air, in the chemical world, 
is to the existence of fire. If we loye 
not truth, we love not the end of all 
science. A disposition to trace its mazy 
paths must be accompanied with a desire 
to behold its great object, or our inves- 
tigations will be liable to deviate, our 
aim will be frustrated, and our view in- 
tercepted by the impenetrable veil of 
obscurity. 

The Supreme Intelligence himself, en- 
throned with light and love, dispensing 
the benedictions of universal government 
to all his subjects, is actuated by no other 
laws, than by the unerring laws of virtue. 
Without virtue, then, or the love of 
truth ; or, without goodness or the love 
of wisdom, we can cherish no affection 
for the Divinity, or for his divine adminis- 
trations. 


Devested of virtue, what is man ? 
Though the discoveries and accumulated 
knowledge of ages; though the sagacity 
of a Plato, the penetration of a Newton, 
and the eloquence of a Tully, were con- 
centrated in him alone ; yet the vast- 
ness of his acquirements would only 
plunge him into error, and the greatness 
of his power would only increase his 
degradation. Destitute both of know- 
ledge and virtue, he exhibits the slave, 
the savage, the brute. Borne on the 
whirl of eddying passion, and irretrieva- 
bly lost in the hardness of excess, he 
roves an exile amid fair creation, a bur- 
den to himself, a shame to his race, and 














lustre to virtue, and beauty to all its pro- | 


a dishonour to his God. 
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But irradiate the benighted mind, re- 
novate the heart scarred with vice, the 
gloom dispels, nature smiles, science 
brightens, and virtue beams with a stea- 
dy but resplendent lustre. Then, and 
then only, does man display the image of 
his Maker. Then is humanity elevated 
from the level of the brute, to partici- 
pate in those pure pleasures which are 
suited to the dignity of its nature. 

In religion, there is a sweet which no 
In the exer- 
cise of the most holy affections of the 
heart, and in directing these to the Sa- 
viour of perishing beings, the only foun- 
tain of holiness and every excellence, 
our pleasures are unalloyed. 

The good man, viewing with rapture 
the tender thread which connects this 
mortal with immortality, withdraws the 
slender curtain of futurity, and wander- 
ing in celestial bliss, fancies he hears the 
music of seraphi¢ choirs, chanting songs 
of praise in honour to their heavenly 
king. This is the summit of human 
bliss. That calm serenity which smiles 
amidst adversity, and in prosperity is un- 
moved, proceeds from a fountain whose 
waters are never heard by the tempes- 
tuous roar of passion. Fortified by the 
precepts of philosophy, the Sage, in na- 
ture’s works, views nature’s God. For- 
tified by the precepts of religion, the 
humble disciple of the lovely Saviour, 
longing for a happy immortality, meets 
death with a smile, and enters the pre- 
pared mansions of the blessed. Fortifi- 
ed by the precepts of religion and philo- 
sophy, combining all the excellencies 
essential to greatness and to goodness, 
the good man shall end his days on earth, 
‘as the sun setting in his full brightness, 
and shall, in the world of moral beauty, 
participate in that angelic felicity, which 
is bounded but by the arch of heaven, 
and is commensurate with eternity. 


E. F. 
eee 
To the Editor of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 


SIR, 
~ Having finished my tea last evening, 
just as the twilight had ceased to glim- 
mer in the western horizon, I took my 
hat and cane, and proceeded on my even- 
ing’s walk. There was no moon, but 
the calm serenity of the air added bril- 


liancy to the stars, and increased the 


: 








light emitted by the lamps, which struck 
my sight as I entered Broadway, a few 
streets above the Stone Bridge. How 
sweet, exclaimed I, mentally, is the so- 
litary reverie of a mind at-ease ! it is the 
soul banquetting in a temporary elysium, 
and holding sweet converse with kindred 
spirits that have taken flight beyond the 
skies. 


Thus musing, I pursued my solitary 
course, uninterrupted and unnoticed by 
the crowd that continually met and pass- 
ed me ; I say solitary, for! believe with 
Zimmerman, that he whose thoughts are 
abstracted from the objects around him, 
is as much in solitude in the midst of a 
crowded assembly, as in a lonely forest. 
How mutable is human happiness ! one 
moment we are enjoying contentment, 
and all around seems smiling peace—the 
next we are p.unged into anxiety and 
distress. As I passed Duane-street, my 
ears were stunned with the cry of, watch ! 
watch! I stopped short, and beheld a 
crowd assembled a few yards down the 
street; | hurried to the spot, expecting 
to behold a thief caught in the act of 
stealing from some shop window ; but 


what was my surprize when I saw a} 


watchman roughly pushing before him a 
female, handsomely, and even fashiona- 
bly dressed, who was making use of the 
most horrid blasphemies, and calling 
down upon the crowd the vilest impre- 
cations. What shameful act has she been 
guilty of, inquired I, that she is thus 
harshly treated. ‘ Kicking up a row in 
the street,” was the reply of a ragged 
little black boy, grinning and dancing as 
he followed the crowd. ‘* What fun we 
have had here this evening,’ continued 
he—‘‘ two more have been taken to the 
watch-house from the cellar just here, 
because they would not pay for the oys- 
ters they had.” By this time I came up 
with the watchman who had her in cus- 
tody. ‘‘ What’s the matter ?” ‘ what’s 
the matter ?”’ was repeated by a dozen 
voices at the same instant. ‘ Nothing.” 
replied the watchman, “ but the drunken 
capers of this limb of the town. Good 
people,” addressing himself to the crowd, 
‘**‘ you had better all go home and be 
quiet, I’ll take care of this lark myself.” 
At this moment she turned round, and by 
the light of an adjacent lamp, exhibited 
her form and features ; her appearance 
was, indeed, the wreck of beauty. Save 


= 








the haggard appearance of her counte- 
nance, the effects of inebriation and irre- 
gularity in her mode of living, she had 
an intelligent and piercing eye, and her 
carriage was dignified and commanding. 
Her language, when not transported by 
passion, evinced a cultivated mind. What 
a heart-rending sight! She who once 
was innocent—the pride of her father— 
her mother’s darling : on whose accents, 
from the first lisp of ma and pa, parental 
love hung with still-increasing fervour— 
to see her at such a time, in such a place, 
and in so dreadful a situation—oh ! it 
was too much—and | hastily retired from 
the spot. 

And what, thought I, could have been 
the incipient cause of this young female’s 
degradation? Perhaps the false vows of 
a pretended lover—perhaps the vicious 
desires of an avaricious parent. But, 
most likely, (and nine times oat of ten it 
is the case,) it was overweening parental 
vanity, followed by parental indiscretion. 
She, perhaps, who had never been allow- 
ed to leave the presence of a doting 
mother, was no sooner introduced into 
company, than she was left to take care 
of herself, walking with beaux at all times 
of the evening, and permitted to visit 
places of public amusement, without 
advice, or one salutary lesson on the ne- 
cessity of female circumspection and 
decorum. What a lesson to parents who 
neglect the important charge of instilling 
into the hearts of their tender offspring 
the principles of virtue! 

This subject shall be resumed at some 
future period. Your’s, 

PERAMBULATOR. 
————eE=Eie=—E=Ee=E=—>E>—~y—eE=—E~—~zxz{%*~{ziy_yx==—“ 


Desultory Selections, 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS. 





ay 


GHORGE IIl. 


At the conclusion of the revolutionary 
war, John Adams, Esq. was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of 
St. James. When he was, according to 
etiquette, introduced, after the levee was 
over, to the king’s closet, he made a 
speech to his majesty; in performing 
which he appeared considerably agitated. 
When he had finished, the king is said 
to have replied as follows : 


Sir, the whole of this business is so-extraore 
dinary, that the feelings you discover upon the 
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occasion, appear to me to be just and proper. I 
wish, sir, to be clearly understood, before I reply 
to the very obliging sentiments you have express- 
ed in behalf of the United States of America. . 
am, you may well suppose, sir, the last person in 
England that consented to the dismemberment 
of the empire by the independence of the United 
States; and, while the war was continued, I 
thought it due to my subjects to prosecute that 
war to the utmost: but, sir, I have consented to 
their independence, and it is ratified by treaty ; 
and I now receive you as their minister plenipo- 
tentiary, and every attention, respect, and 


shall receive at this court. And, sir, as | was the 


propensity to gain his ends by stratagem, 
craft, manceuvre, fraud, dexterity. He 
seeks out and brings forward such testi- 


fences, and then hands over the decision 
to the secular judges, whose clemency 
he invokes. Joan says to him publicly : 
“ You promised to restore me to the 
church, and you deliver me to my ene- 
mies?” The intention of the bishop, 
them, must have been, that the secular 





pro- 
tection, granted to other plenipotentiaries, you judges, for want of evidence, should see 


last person that consented to the independ 2 

of the United States, so I shall be the le rson 
to disturb, or, in any manner, to in upon 
their sovereign i t ; and I kope 
and trust, that from blood, religion, manners, 
habits of intercourse, and almost every other 
consideration, the two nations will continue for 
ages im friendship and confidence with each 





JOAN OF ARC. 


Virtuous and holy, chosen from above, 

By inspiration of celestial grace, 

To work exceeding miracles on earth, 

I never had to do with wicked spirits. 

But you, that are polluted with your lusts, 

Stain’d with the guiltless blood of innocents, 

Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices, 

Because you want tbe grace that others have, 

You judge it strait a thing impossible 

To compass wonders, but by help of devils. 
Speech of Joan of Arc, to her judges, in 

Shakspeare’s Henry VI. 


The more attentively the character of 


Joan of Arc is studied, in the original 
historical authorities, the more evident 
it will become, that Shakspeare has given, 


in the lines above quoted, a just view of 


this extraordinary personage. Even Vol- 
taire, in his prose works, seems willing to 
allow that she was not, as is too commonly 
imagined, one of those half-insane enthu- 
siasts, ed as tools to work upon 
the vulgar ; whom the one party endea- 
voured to cry up as a prophetess, and 
the other to cry down as a witch ; but 
was a real heroine, superior to 

» -walgar prejudice, and no less remarkable 
of mind than for a courage and 
punusual in her sex. Her be- 










The bishop of Beauvais is accused by 
all parties of treachery and trick in the 
conduct of the trial ; it was his known 


no offence against the state ; as the cle- 
rical judges, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence, had declined to see any against the 
church. A fatal sentence was, however, 
pronounced ; and the fulfilment of it in- 
trusted to the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Immediately after the auto da fé, one of 
the executioners ran to two friars, and 
said, ‘* that he had never been so shock- 
ed at any execution, and that the English 
had built up a scaffolding of plaster (un 
echafaud de platre) so lofty that he could 
not approach the culprit, which must have 
caused her sufferings to be long and 
horrid.”” She was, therefore, by some 
unusual contrivance, kept out of the 
reach and observation even of the exe- 
cutioners. 


Some time after, when public commis- 
seration had succeeded to a vindictive 
bigotry, a woman appeared at Metz, who 
declared herself to be Joan of Arc. She 
was every where welcomed with zeal. 
At Orleans, especially, where Joan was 
well known, she was received with the 
honours due to the liberatress of the 
town. She was acknowledged by both 
her brothers, Jean and Pierre d’Arc. 
On their testimony she was married by a 
gentleman of the house of Amboise, in 
1436. At their solicitation her sentence 
was annulled, in 1456. The Parisians, 
indeed, long remained incredulous ; they 
must else have punished those ecclesi- 
astics, whose humanity, perhaps, con- 
spired with the bishop of Beauvais to 
withdraw her from real execution down 
a central chimney of brick and mortar ; 
or, as the executioner called it, a scaf- 


| folding of plaster. The king, for the 


woman seems to have shunned no con 
frontation, is stated to have received her 
with these words: “ Pucelle, mamie, 
soyez la tres' bien revenue, au nom de 
Dieu.” She is then said to have com- 
municated to him, kneeling, the artifice 





mony only as relates to ecclesiastical of- | 








practised. Can this woman be an im. 


postor ? 


THE BIBLE. 


Towards the beginning of January, 
1818, four workmen belonging to the 
custom-house in Paris, who had often 
occasion to work for Mr. W. a member 
of the Society of Friends, and who had 
repeatedly experienced the effects of his 
bounty, went to present their respects to 
him and receive their new year’s gifts. 

** Ah! here you are, my friends,” 
said Mr. W. on seeing them. ‘1 have 
thought of you, and have prepared for 
each a little sum of 15 francs ; or, if 
you prefer it, as I would recommend to 
you, I will give each of you the word of 
God. Fifteen francs are of very little 
consequence ; you will soon have spent 
them; but the word of God will remain 
with you, and you will always find in it 
great consolation and salutary advice.” 

The eldest of the four, with his hat in 
his hand, asked him, with timidity, what 
he meant by the word of God. ‘It is the 
Bible, friend—the Holy Bible.”»—* Oh ! 
sir, as for me, I should very much like 


| the word of God, but it would be useless 


to me, as I cannot read ; and if it makes 
no difference”—* Dost thou prefer the 
15 francs? thou art at full liberty ; I 
give thee leave to choose; here they 
are.” 

Mr. W. addressed himself to the se- 
cond, who, on account of urgent necessi- 
ties, desired also the small sum of 15 
francs, in preference to the book, not- 
withstanding Mr. W.’s intreaties, and the 
eulogies which he made on the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The third also did not hesitate, and al- 
though he could read, he did not see the 
possibility of paying a quarter’s lodging 
with a book ; and Mr. W. gave him also 
the 15 francs which were intended for 
him. 

The fourth of these labourers was a 
lad of 13 or 14 years old. ‘+ And thou, 
my friend,” said Mr. W. looking on him 
with an air of kindness and interest— 
‘* dost thou also prefer these three pieces 
of money, which thou canst always ob- 








tain by labour and economy ; and wouldst 
thou not rather have a book which con- 
tains such good things that the more we 
read it, the more we admire it—which 
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teaches us how to live, and how to ob- 
tain the blessing of God 2” 

‘‘ Since you say, sir, it is such a good 
book, I would rather have the word of 
God.” 

‘«* And dost thou know how to read, 
my friend ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, and I shall read it to my 
mother.” 

‘* Thou must read a chapter to her 
every day ; but let us see if thou canst 
read well: take the book and try.” 

Mr. W. presents to him one of the four 
Bibles which were on his desk. The lad 
takes it—opens it—and perceives in the 
middle a piece of gold, worth 40 francs. 
He casts his eye on Mr. W. who says to 
him, smiling, “‘ thou seest, my friend, 
the word of God already favours thee : 
it is for thee ; go, and often read this 
good book.” 

The lad felt very sensibly ; and with- 
out being able to pronounce one word, 
his grateful heart promised that he never 
would forget the book or him that gave 
it. 

We may easily judge of the appearance 
of the other three, when they discover- 
ed that each of the Bibles, which they 
had refused, equally contained a piece of 
40 francs. 

Mr. W. said to them, ‘‘ 1 am sorry 
that you should have preferred the 15 
francs to the word of God.’’—London 
Evan. Magazine. 


MATRIMONY. 

From a work, entitled, ‘ Family Léc- 
tures,” by Mrs. N. Sproat, we make the 
following beautiful extract, which we re- 


commend to the particular attention of 
our readers of both sexes. 





A great proportion of the wretchednessgyhich 
has so often embittered married life, 1 am per- 
suaded, has originated in a negligence of trifles. 
Connubial happiness is a thing of too fine a tex- 
ture to be handled roughly. It is a sensitive 
plant, which will not bear even the touch of un- 
kindness—a delicate flower, which indifference 
will chill, and suspicion blast. / It must be water- 
ed by the showers of tender affection—expanded 
with the checring glow of attention, and guarded 
by the impregnable barrier of unshaken confi- 
dence. Thus matured, it will bloom with frag- 
rance in every season of life, and sweeten even 
a loneliness of declining years. 


BEAUTY. 


We have all heard of the bloom of 
Nison, the Circassian wash, Spanish wool, 











rouge, with a long train of etceteras, suf- 
ficient to fill a perfumer’s shop. We are 
not ignorant that considerable sums are 
expended, and much time employed, in 
striving to increase and preserve charms 
by artificial means, while natural means 
are too much neglected. The following 
prescription (from an old Magazine) will 
cost nothing; and, if faithfully adhered 
to, will do more toward gaining a lover, 
or securing a husband, than any yet in- 
vented. 


Take of perennial good humour as much as 
you can carry about with you, mix it with dis- 
cretion, and infuse smiles, feeling, and virtue ; 
lay in a proper stock of useful knowledge, to 
make your company agreeable when alone, and 
acquire habits of industry and economy, to ren- 
der you useful in domestic relations. Apply all 
these in proper proportion, as they may be 
wanted, and you will infallibly be esteemed 
pretty, if not beautiful. 


A late elegant writer, who always pro- 
fessed to be an ardent admirer of the 
sex, has earnestly recommended the fol- 


lowing, as necessary requisites for alady’s 
toilet : 


A fine eye-water, benevolence ; best white paint, 
innocence ; a mixture, giving sweetness to the 
voice, mildness and truth ; a wash to prevent 
wrinkles, contentment ; best rouge, modesty; a 
pair of the most valuable ear-rings, allention ; an 
universal beautifier, good humour ; a lip salve, 
cheerfulness. 





We must trespass on the patience of 
our fair readers with one more moral 
prescription, for the removal of a malady 
to which both sexes are liable; a dis- 
order which has no English name, though 
Englishmen are far from being exempt 
from it; but what is termed by the 
French, ennui. 


Take so much of each day for industry, whe- 
ther of body or mind, as may be necessary ; 
mix this with temperance three times a day, at the 
most convenient regular periods—the remaining 
part, after deducting six or seven hours for sleep, 
to be devoted to useful reading and innocent re- 
creation. 

N. B. Be careful to manage all your concerns 
by the principles of virtue and christianity, no- 
ting every evening the errors of each day, to be 
reformed the next. 


We will dismiss this subject with the 
following anecdote, which, if it be not 
calculated to produce a smile, may, pos- 
sibly, be the means of preventing a tear 
—a tear of regret for past follies. 


A noble, amiable, and innocent young lady, 








who had been chiefly educated in the country, 
saw her face in the glass, as she passed it witha 
candle in her hand, retiring from evening prayer, 
and having just laid down her bible. Her eyes 
were cast to the ground, with inexpressible mo- 
desty, at the sight of her own image. She passed 
the winter in town, surrounded by adorers, hur- 
ried away by dissipation, and plunged in trifling 
amusement ; she forgot her bible and devotion. 
In the beginning of spring she returned again to 
her country seat, her chamber, and the table on 
which her bible lay. Again she had her candle 
in her hand, and again saw herself in the glass. 
She turned pale, put down the candle, retreated 
to a sofa, and fell on her knees. “ Oh, God! I 
no longer know my own face. How am I de- 
graded ! my. follies and vanities are all written 
in my countenance. Wherefore have they been 
neglected, illegible, till this instant ? Oh! come, 
and expel; come, and utterly efface them, mild 
tranquillity, sweet devotion, and ye gentle cares 
of benevolent love !” 





THE JEWS. 


In the year 1290, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I., the property of all the Jews in 
England was confiscated to the use of the 
crown ; 280 of them were hanged in one 
day, charged with adulterating the coin. 
Above fifteen thousand of these unfortu- 
nate people, in that reign, were plunder- 
ed of all their wealth, and banished the 
kingdom. In the year 1811, in the reign 
of George III. Mr. Rothschild, a cele- 
brated Jew, was at the head of most of 
the loans to the European kings and 
emperors. How remarkably do these 
facts speak in favour of the progress of 
liberal and enlightened opinions in that 
country. 





AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


We learn from a Western paper, that 
‘*a mound of considerable dimensions, 
on the west side of the Cayahoga river, 
Ohio, had been opened, and a number of 
silver broaches found within the body of 
it, which were much corroded by rust. 
The writer of the article proves that the 
mound was a repository of the dead, by 
the remains of human bones which were 
found ; and he also proves it to be of 
great antiquity, by a part of the bones 
being in a state of dust when found, and 
the apparently sound parts presently be- 
coming sO upon exposure to air. The 
same paragraph affirms, that an earthen 
pot, capable of holding three gallons, has 
been recently washed by the Miami river 
from a mound originally on its bank, 
which was 350 feet in diameter at its 
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7 696 Isaiah sawed asunder by order of 
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basis, and 100 feet high. From these, 
and many other discoveries, the writer 
believes that this country was once in-) 
habited by a race of people, at least par- 
tially civilized, and that this race have 
been exterminated -by the forefathers of 





610 Necho begins the Canal between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. 


1608 Josiah, king of Judah, killed by the 


king of Egypt. 
607 Alceus, the poet, flourished. 
606 Nineveh destroyed. 





the present and late tribes of Indians in 
this country.” 


—— 


Chronology. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 
From the Creation of the World to theyear 1819. 


B.C 

900 Kingdom of Assyria ends. . 

896 Elijah the prophet translated. 

872 Sculpture in marble invented. 

$69 Scales and measures invented by 
Phidon, king of Argos. 

— Carthage built by Dido. 

839 Kingdom of Judah desolated by the 
Syrians. 

$20 Nineveh taken by Arbaces and Be- 
lesis. 

$14 Kingdom of Macedon begins. 

797 Kingdom of Lydia begins. 

753 Rome built. 

750 Rape of the Sabines. 

732 Syracuse built by a colony of Corin- 

722 Chinese empire divided into prin- 

ia ‘taken after three years 


gi 









— First of the moon on record. 
713 Gela, in Sicily, founded. 


‘ Manasses. 
690 Holofernes killed-by Judith. 
680 Babylon taken by the Assyrians. | 
“677 Manasseh, king of Judah, carried 
_ prisoner to Babylon. 


673 Terpander added three strings to 





| 








605 First captivity of the Jews. 5 

600 Sappho, the Lyric poetess, flourish- 
ed. 

587 Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 

586 Temple of Jerusalem burned. 


585 Zsop, the mythologist, flourished. 


580 Money first coined at Rome. 

579 Stesichorus, the poet, flourished. 

572 Tyre taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

571 Apries, king of Egypt, dethroned by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

569 Daniel’ interpreted Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dreams. 

566 First census at Rome—84,700 citi- 
zens. 

562 The first comedy at Athens, acted 
upon a scaffold, by Susarion and 
Dolon. 

559 Cyrus ascended the Persian throne. 

549 Theognis, the poet, flourished. 

538 Cyrus takes Babylon. 


-1587 Simonides of Cea, the poet, flour- 


ished. 
[To be continued.] 





The following is the petition of the wife of a 
Hindoo prince, said to have been presented to 
the famous Warren Hastings, late governor- 
general of Bengal. We think it one of the 
most tender appeals to the human seusibility ; 
and hard, indeed, must that heart be, on which 
such a torrent of eloquence could make no 
impression. 


PETITION OF ALMASSA ALLI CAWN. 


( May the blessings of thy God wait upon 
thee ; may the sun of glory shine round 
thy head ; and may the gates of plenty, 
honour, and happiness, be always open 
unto thee and thine. May no sorrow 
distress thy days, may no strife disturb 


|| thy nights, may the pillow of peace kiss 


thy cheeks, and the pleasures of imagi- 
nation attend thy dreams; and when 
length of years makes thee tired of 
earthly joys, and the curtain of death 


_, gently closes round the last sleep of hu- 


man existence, may the angels of God 


__ attend thy bed, and take care that the 





‘] one rude blast to hasten its extinction. 


expiring lamp of life shall not receive 
O hearken, then, to the voice of ; 
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tress, and grant the petition of thy ser- 
vant ! O spare the father of my children, 
save the partner of my bed, my husband, 
my allthatisdear! Consider, O mighty 
sir! that he did not become rich by 
iniquity ; and that what he possessed was 
the inheritance of a long line of flourish- 
ing ancestors; who, in those smiling 
days, when the thunder of Great Bri- 
tain was not heard on the fertile plains 
of Hindostan, reaped their harvests in 
quiet, and enjoyed their patrimony un- 
molested. Think, O think! that the 
God thou worshippest, delights not in the 
blood of the innocent: remember thy 
own commandment, thou shalt not kill ; 
and, by the order of Heaven, give me 
back my Almas Ali Cawn, and take all 
our wealth, strip us of all our precious 
stones, of all our gold and silver, but 
take not the life of my husband ; inno- 
cence is seated on his brow, and the milk 
of human kindness flows round his heart ; 
let us wander through the deserts, let us 


ji become tillers and labourers in those de- 


lightful spots of which he was once lord 
and master. 

But spare, O mighty sir! spare his 
life; let not the instrument of death be 
lifted up against him, for he hath not com- 
mitted any crime; accept our treasures 
with gratitude, thou hast them at present 
by force ; we will remember thee in our 
prayers, and forget that we were ever 
rich and powerful. My children, the 
children of Almas Ali, send up their pe- 
tition for the life of him who gave them 
birth, they beseech from thee the author 
of their existence ; from that humanity 
which we have been told glows in the 
hearts of Englishmen, by the honour, 
the virtue, the honesty, and the maternal 
feelings of the great queen, whose off- 
sprit is so dear to her, the miserable 
wife of thy prisoner beseeches thee to 
save the life of her husband, and restore 
him to her arms; thy God will reward 
thee, thy country must thank thee, and 
she now petitioning, will ever pray thee, 
if thou grantest the prayer of thy hum- 
ble vassal, 

ALMASSA .ALLI CAWN. 





THE WORLD’S COMPLIMENT. 


A person near Clermont, (N. Y) in 
one of his walks on a pleasant day, came 
to a distant neighbour, a. rich Frenchman. 
The common salutations were past, and 
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the Frenchman said, ‘‘ O yes, one very 
fine day! Why you no ride?” The 
person observed, he had no horse. 
‘« You got no horse!” He replied, “* Why 
you no borrow my horse? I will lend 
you my horse when you want to ride, 
my good zeir!” The person thanked 
him, and in.a few days came to borrow 
his horse, as he had to go about eight or 
nine miles. After observing that he 
should like to borrow his horse, as he 
offered a few days ago, ‘ Eh!” replied 
the Frenchman, ‘‘ you borrow my horse! 
for what you borrow my horse? I will 
not lend-you my horse! If I did say, you 
berrow my horse, you are very welcome 
to de compliment !” 


Is not this very much like the value of 
many professions of friendship and as- 
sistance, with which we are served in 
the world, by seemingly good friends, 
who are profuse in their professions of 
kindness ; but when you come to the 
trial, you are only ‘‘ Welcome to the com- 
pliment.”” 


—eeee 
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THE BLACK EWE. 


A gentleman passing over one of the 
extensive downs in the west of England, 
about mid-day, where a large flock of 
Sheep were feeding, and observing the 
shepherd sitting by the road side, pre- 
paring to eat his dinner, he stopped his 
horse, and entered into conversation with 
him to this effect—‘* Well, shepherd, 
you look cheerful and contented, and, | 
dare say, have very few cares to vex 
you. I, whoama man of pretty large 
property, cannot but look at such men as 
you with a kindof envy.” ‘* Why, sir,” 
replied the shepherd, “ tis true I have 
no troubles like yours ; and I could do 
well enough was it not for that black 
ewe that you see yonder, amongst my 
flock. I have often begged my master 

. to kill or sell her; but he won’t, though 
she is the plague of my life; for no 
sooner do I sit down to look at my book, 
or take up my wallet to get my dinner, 
but away she sets off over the down, and 
the rest follow her ; so that I have many 
‘aweary step afterthem. There! you 
see she’s off, and they are all after her !” 
** Ah! friend,” said the gentleman, “ I 
see every man has a black ewe in his 
flock to plague him as well as me !”” 


— 





POETRY. 
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) A BALLAD, 
Respectfully inscribed to Miss Eliza H——. 


See Madness by the river side, 
Fresh gather'd flowers intently weaving : 
The wreath unfinish’d, thrown aside, 
Behold that bosom’s rapid heaving ; 
Those eyes, which show where tears have been, 
Now wistful on the waters turning, 
She starts! flies aimless o’er the green ; 
The soul through those wild eyes seems burning. 





A cottage shadow’d Hudson fair, 
In silent ruin now ’tis lying ; 
A happy fam’ly flourish’d there, 
The breezes o’er their graves are sighing ; 
There, one bright eve, I saw a maid, 
All lonely, on a fragment seated, 
So pale, she look’d its trembling shade ; 
She wept, and soft this song repeated. 


‘Oh! canst thou leave me here to sigh, 

False youth ! hath sorrow never movy’d thee ? 
Oh! must a simple maiden die, 

Because she fondly, dearly lov’d thee ? 
Does Heav’n forbid our loving true, 

When friends and virtue smile approving ? 
Disrob’d, delightless world adieu, 

Unloved, exil’d, I'll die beloving ! 


‘¢ Soon shalt thou seek my green, green grave, 

My shuddering sprite thy only greeting ; 
Thou'lt vainly weep, and wildly rave, 

And think on our first, guileless meeting ! 
And sad, recall that hallow’d grove, 

Where oft, as waves in moonlight glisten, 
We, slowly loitering, stray’d with love ; 

Thy task to speak, and mine to listen ! 


‘« A stranger in my native land, 
From kindred doors too rudely driven ; 
Now, braiding lily love-knots bland, 
That grove my earth, that grove my Heaven. 
No home have I—poor, friendless all, 
My only brother o’er the billow ; 
My mother in a dark, dark pall— 
I broke her heart, that shared her pillow ! 


“ O, mother! mother, ne'er did’st dream, 

When in thy arms thy darling slumber’d, 
That, as the rain-drops dash the stream, 

Woes would be her's, quick, and unnumber'd ! 
Yet, has she suffer’d—suffer'd long, 

Another blast destroys the blossom ! 
She feels the pang of ev’ry wrong, 

And mourns a mother’s shelt’ring bosom ! 


* Some say she’s craz’d—perhaps ’tis true, 
Her joys, alas! were early blighted ; 
Her heart was lost, ere care it knew, 
In op’ning strength, her mind benighted ! 
Once friends prefer’d her half their joys—- 
They shun her now, when life’s grown weary ; 
She roams this world, (while fortune flies,) 
Unfeeling, as ’tis wide and dreary ! 


“ To you, still valley, I'll repair, 
Where no dark weed the ground encumbers ; 
My little sister’s buried there, 








And there my gallant father slumbers ! 


-_— —_—— 


ee 


T'll tell them tales, unknown erewhile, 

Tell why their orphan droops distress’d, 
No! I will dance, and sport, and smile, 

That they who bless’d me, now are bless‘d ! 


« Ah! dost thou for the lost-one sigh ? 
Could my dear, perjur’d, love behold thee, 
Rememb’ring hours past swiftly by, 
Soft-pleading to his breast he'd fold me ! 
For, he can weep, and he can feel ; 
Oft have I seen him sweetly bending 
Mute o’er the wounded bird, and kneel 
Where misery sued, the hand befriending ! 


‘¢ For those pure tears, that trembling shine, 
To mind me of long fleeted hours ; 
When such, at some sad scene, were mine, 
Oh, stranger ! wear these emblem flowers ; 
Tho’ flown their tints, their sweets will stay— 
Like me, they fell—once I was fairer : 
Preserve them, and, for many a day, 
I'll be thy pity’s hapless sharer ! 


“ T cull’d them, (pale, yet lovely flowers !) 
For keep-sakes at my promis’d wedding ; 
But see ! they bend ‘neath warmer showers, 
Than ere rewarded Hope's glad shedding ! 
Accept, and ne’er the wreath unbind, 
(Thy cheek is moist, thy hand's unsteady,) 
I'd give my heart, to one so kind, 
But that is pric’d and pledg'd already ! 


“ My lover brought me ribbons gay, 

He press’d, I blush’d, and said—to-morrow ,; 
Another lur'd his vows away, 

Then all my mirth was chang’d to sorrow. 
No more I sang, nor tripp'd elate, 

But sought the deep, untrodden wildwood ,; 
They gloried, triumph'd in my fate, 

Who playmates were from early childhood ' 


“ It surely was too proud, to scorn 

A harmless maiden wilder'd roving ; 
It surely was too harsh, to turn 

From one whose only crime was, loving. 
I never, never did deride, 

The sorrows of a breast confiding ; 
When woes recall’d, and aid denied, 

Ob ! cold and cruel is the chiding ! 


I was our hamlet’s pride—my hair, 
Then neatly curl'’d, health’s cheek o’ershading ; 
When chang’d that cheek, and tears were there, 
I smil'd—to hide its gradual fading. 
How vain ! my mother mark’d her child, 
And died—a mother broken-hearted, 
Her spirit calls! how softly mild, 
‘ Haste! haste! thy kindred have departed ! 


‘“‘ Hush! hush poor heart! lie still awhile, 
Nor in my constant bosom riot; 
Soon shall the eyes that scornful smile, 
Deplore thee senseless, cold, and quiet. 
Yet thou shalt wear one relic bright, 
Tho’ injur’d, own it ever nearest ; 
A ring (reward awaits the plight) 








He gave me, when he vow’d me dearest ! 


“ He prov’d untrue, yet will relent, 
When thou art dull to wo or-pleasure ; 
For parents gone, he shall lament, 
The blighting of their bosom treasufe. 
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Oh, Love ! by all our former bliss, 
When life was as yon stormless river ; 
I faint—grant one, one parting kiss, 
We part, we part—for age and ever !” 


Her lover came, to call her “ wife,” 
Repentance late and out of season ! 
That maid departs from blooming life ; 
That youth starts, shrieks, is lost to reason. 
Slow fading, like some budded rose, 
The coursing dew had long been steeping ; 
She sighed, she sunk, her eye-lids close, 
She smil’d, and look’d like virtue sleeping. 


The moon o’er Hudson sparkled clear, 
(For, late and lovely, day had fleeted,) 


_ All glorious in his bright career, 


A golden flame, the sun retreated ; 
Meek, as its latest radiance fell, 
On that poor maiden’s settled feature, 


" I said—“ the wretch who work’d thy knell, 


Is lost to Heaven—tous curs’d by Nature !” 
§. or New-Jersey. 
May Lith, 1819. 
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The following lines, in imitation of Moore, were 
written by a Lady whose husband had gone to sea 


for the benefit of his health. 


When first [ saw thy winning smile, 
There shone such truth around thee, 

E thought thy bosom void of guile, 
Just as I've ever found thee. 


I saw thee oft with care opprest, 

To me thy thoughts would wander ; 
1 saw the struggles of thy breast, 

And lov'd thee still the fonder. 


And when thy tongue thy passion nam’d, 
’Twas bliss to hear the story ; 

And tho’ I knew my fondness blam’d, 
To love thee was my glory, 


{ still was true, when various cares 
United to distress thee, 

And » that in this “ vale of tears,” 
1 power to bless thee. 


But, ah! how little did I know, 
That Iso soon must waken, 

To such a sense of réal wo, 
Almost by hope forsaken. 


Tho’ now our halcyon days are flown, 
Tho’ grief has sorely tried us, 

This heart still claims thee for its own, 
Tho’ ocean’s waves divide us. 





—— 


i We lov’d when health and peace were thine, 
Misfortunes but endear thee ; 
I'd freely half my life resign, 

To pass the other near thee. 


But, oh! ‘tis vain—no words can prove, 
How fondly £ adore thee ; 
The powers who pity suffering love, 
Will yet, perhaps, restore thee. 
‘ HARRIET. 
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Yes, lady! could I love again," 

This heart would surely then be thine ; 
And bound in beauty’s blissful chain, 

In happy slavery cease to pine. 


But, no! within this bosom dwells, 
A feeling that through life must live ; 
And love’s and memory’s mingled spells, 
Have left affection nought to give. 


Each tenderer sigh is breathed to her, 
Whose every sigh is breathed to me ; 

Nor ean this bleeding breast transfer, 
So pure a flame—not e’en to thee! 





Thy charms have power to conquer hearts, 
As yet untouch'd by love—then, oh! 
Waste not on him thy gentle arts, 
Whom love has made his slave and foe. 
G. F. B. 





NEW-YORK, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sympathy, by Jaques, shall have a place in our 
next, and we hope to hear often from the same 
source. 

The poetical favour of P******s, shall also have 
a place in our next: 

The Indian King’s Speech to Captain John 
Smith and his companions, shall be inserted as 
soon as room will permit. 

“ War, carnal and divine,” is not forgotten, 
but must await its regular turm. 


AN APOLOGY 
Is, perhaps, due to many of our patrons, who 
have not been regularly served with the Cabinet. 
We beg leave, therefore, to assure them, that this 


apparent negligence, ou the part of our carriers, is 
an evil that will speedily work its own cure, as the 





various intricate mazes of their routes will gra- 
dually become to them “familiar as their gar- 
ters.” Tillthen, we hope that sins of omission 
will be winked at, even if aggravated by one or 
two repetitions. Extend to us your indulgence, 
fair ladies, and you will soon find, that “ Born for 
your service, we live but to oblige you.” 


The President of the United States, who is 
now onatour of observation through the southern 
states, reached Augusta, (Geo.) on the 15th ult. 
where, as usual, he was handsomely received. 
He was to proceed thence on the 18th, for Nash- 
ville, (T.) taking Washington, Lexington, and 
Athens, in his way. His route from Nashville 
will be regulated by circumstances. 

Mr. Philipps, the singer, is said to have recei- 
ved since his arrivalin this country 30,000 dol- 
lars—to have expended 12,000 dollars—and that 
the balance of 18,000 dollars he means to invest 
in stock of some of our institutions. 


Mr. Keene, lately of the Boston theatre, passed 
through here on Monday last, on his way to 
Philadelphia. He has experienced very liberal 
and flattering patronage in the former city, both 
as an actor and a singer. He intends giving a 
Concert in Philadelphia, and, in the course of his 
professional tour, another in New-York. 

From the specimen of this gentleman’s talents, 
already before our citizens, we had reason to 
hope well of his future fame ; judges who have 
known him in Boston, consider him as likely to 
fill the void caused by the departure of Mr. Phi+ 
lipps. 

Remarkable birth—On Sunday evening, the 
wife of James Gordon, 122 Anthony-street, was 
brought to bed of three sons, all of whom have 
the appearance of doing well. The parents are 
in indigent circumstances, and in need of assist- 
ance frem the benevolent. 


Lottery—No. 9,082 came up a prize of 10,000 
dollars on Monday, in the Literature Lottery. 
The fortunate number was sold at Allens’ office, 
to a gentleman in the country. 


The Circus, in Broadway, is now open, under 
the management of Mr. Pepin, and continues to 
attract crowded audiences to witness the extraor- 
dinary feats of horsemanship and agility which 
are there displayed. 


Velocipede Hoar.—Some mischievous wag, on 
Saturday last, caused printed handbills to be dis- 
tributed, announcing, that on Monday, at 5 
o’cloek precisely, a Velocipede would start from 
the head of Chatham square, and proceed to St. 
Paul’s Church, in less than two minutes, and that 
it would afterwards be exhibited in the Park, &c. 
Notwithstanding the rain on Monday, the people 
began to collect at an early hour, so that, before 
5 o'clock, Chatham-street was literally crowded 
from one end to the other. Every window, trom 
the basement to the attic story, was thrown open, 
and filled with the beautiful heads of ladies and 
children, exposed to an incessant searching mist 
which robbed their lovely tresses of every curl 
which the morning’s industry had created. But 








- The Drama is omitted this week, and it is pro- 
bable that an occasional omission of such articles 
as are published in series, will be found necessary 
for the promotion of variety ; such, for instance, 


create < tonoloey, &c. We have some 
sterling m in a state of preparation. 


~~ 


female fortitude and curiosity combined, are not 
to be shaken by winds or weather. For more 
than an hour did the throng continue to increase, 
until it was almost impossible to pass the street, 
with, or without, a Velocipede. In the mean 
time, the Park was also crowded, and the City- 
Hall exhibited the appearance of a gala-day. It 
is needless tosay, that no Velocipede appeared, 
and the only good resulting from the incident, 
was a few dollars thrown into the hands of the 
grocers, and a few more to be thrown into the 
hands of the physicians for curing tooth-achs, 
ear-achs, quinseys, and catarrhs. 


